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THE EARLY REGISTER BOOK OF 
RIDGE (OTHERWISE RUDGE, RYDGE), 
CO. HERTS. 


By the kindness of the vicar, the Rev. W. 
Clarke, I am able to publish the following 
details. This book of 100 pages of vellum, 
in the original vellum binding, contains 
Christenings, Marriages, and Burials. 


Insile the front cover : 


Tobias Crutchly was interred Octob 1678 but 
not according to ye Act. Anne Nicols ye 
daughter of John Nicols & Sarah his wife was 
interred Octob 17 1678 but not according to the 
late Act for burying in wollen. The Informer 
had fifty shillings & the poor ye other fifty. 
The Lady Esther the late wife of Sr Henry 
Blount of Tittenhanger was interred Novemb 
6 1678 but not according to ye late Act for burying 
in Wollen, the Informer John Collis had 50 
shillings & ye poor of Ridge the other fiftie. 
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The 23th daye of December 1632 was_ the 
Twente poundes payde ine the Chansall to 
Edward Barnard and Thomas Abrat ovrasseer 
(sic) for the poure William Carrttor and Edward 
stanatt Church wardens. 


On p. 1 :— 

Memorandum yt I Nathanaell String Bac : 
in Art: and Viccar of Ridge being inducted Sep- 
tember 29 1618 read and subscribed to ye booke 
of Articles agreed uppon by ye Archbishopps and 
Bishopps of both provinces & ye whole Cleargie 
in ye convocation holden at London in ye year 
of our Lorde god 1562, October 11 1618 (Signed) 
Toby hobson, Thomas Bryscoe, The mke of 
+fenerie (in ligature) Beacham, The mke of + 
John Lowin (and) Willyam Clarke Church- 
wardens, John Browne, John White, William 
Carpenter, William hunt. Memorandum yt 
Mr Brisco did desire Mr Robts in Case of neces- 
sitie to come to his howse to Christen his child 
the weather being extream & the child weake 
February 22th 1634. 


On p. 2 :— 
Dutyes of the ministers 


Burialis 
Imprimis in the Chauncell for an old body o —xs 
for a straunger double 


Item in the Church for an older body 


for a straunger double 
o ———— xiijs iiija 
Item in the Churchyard =o ijs 
for a straunger double 
— iiijs 


On p. 3 :— 

Rydge, The Regester Booke of Christenings 
Marriages and Buryalls from the first yere of the 
Reigne of Queen Elizabeth Anno Dmi 1558 
May xxv_ Registred into this booke from the 
beginning thereof (? faint) unto the yere of our 
Lord God 1598 By me Peter Rylands of St 
Albans Scrivener. 

Memorandum yt I William Washburne was 
inducted Vicar of Rudge on the 31th day of 
March by Mr Arnold Spencer Rector of Illelstry 
(Elstree) A: Dni 1692 

Memorandum That the Reverend John Major 
Mr of Arts was Inducted Vicar of Rydge als 
Rudge on the third day of October by Mr John 
ffothergill vicar of St Stephen’s Anno Domini 
1706 (Signed) John Fothergill, James Tate, 
Nathanell Sleap, William Scarbrow, Edward 
Maning, Edmd Browne N: P: 

On p. 4:—List of “ Christnings of the 
Family of the Blounts,” followed by their 
Marriages, and, on p. 60, by their ‘‘ Burials 
in Ridge Vault.” Some of these entries 
are not to be found in their places in the 
Register, and there are discrepancies in the 
dates of a few others. In the majority of 
instances the entries of the Blounts in the 
Register are written in special ink, which 
still retains its black colour, whereas the 
others are faded and yellow. 
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pp. 5 to 46, 63, 97 to 99, contain Christ- 
enings, the first entry being dated March 
20, 1558 (O.8.), the last entry June 25, 1704. 

pp. 47 to 59 contain Marriages, the first 
entry being dated August 12, 1561, the 
last entry February 11, 1710 (O.S.). 

pp. 65 to end, except 97 to 99, contain 
Burials, the first entry being dated Decem- 
ber 9, 1558, the last entry January 27, 
1710 (O.8.). Approximately the proportion 
of each is, as to Marriages 1, Burials 23, 
Baptisms 3}. 

The following list of vicars and curates 
during the above period is gleaned from 
the Register :— 

1, Thomas Gregorie, “late curate,’’ buried 
April 16; 1571. A widow Gregorie was buried 
May 10, 1577. 

2. James Sayer, ‘“ Clerke, Viccar,”’ 
Agnes was buried August 17, 1571. 

3. Naariah Gladman was certainly vicar in 
1612, and possibly earlier; children of his were 
baptized from 1612 to 1617. The script of the 
Register suggests that he vacated in 1618. 

4. Nathanaell String, B.A., inducted Sept. 
29, 1618. He was married at Ridge two years 
later, and his children were baptized in 1621 and 
1626. The script suggests that he vacated about 
September, 1627. 

5. Griffin Robartes (Roberts), probably suc- 
ceeded after an interval of two or three years. 
Children of his were baptized from 1633 to 1643, 
The script suggests that the living was vacant 
from 1643 to 1654, during which period it is almost 
illegible. 

6. Jeremiah (Jeremy) Briggs, ‘ priest,’ ap- 
pears from the script to have come about 1654. 
He was there during the Plague of 1665, and was 
buried March, 1667/8. Children of his were 
baptized from 1663 to 1668. 

7. Richard Mills was ‘‘ curate ’ 

8. Charles Legard, ‘ clerk,” was living at 
Ridge in 1687, when a child of his was baptized, 
and may have been vicar. Two scripts, both 
good, are found from 1684 to 1691. 

9. William Washburne was inducted March 

.31, 1692, after which date the Registers were neg- 
lected ; very few baptisms appear; the burials 


whose wife 


for 1693 and 1694 are entered en bloc, names | 


only without dates; and no marriages appear 
for 1694 and 1695. 

10. William Gregory was 
uary, 1700/1. 

11. John Major, M.A., was inducted Oct. 3, 
1706, and in 1708 an Elizabeth Major was buried. 


The situation of Ridge, which is within 


“curate in Jan- 


15 miles of Charing Cross, accounts for the | 


frequent appellation of ‘‘ Londoner”: other 
persons are described as “‘ 
tive parishes, of which St. Sepulchre, 
London, frequently occurs, though there is 
no evidence of any special connexion 
therewith. Thus :— 

1605, a daughter of John Gregorie of pa. ‘‘ Clarken- 

well at London,” buried. 


of” their respec- | 


1606, a daughter of William Phillips of pa. ‘‘ Little 
St. Bartholomew in London,”’ buried. 

1606, a son of Richard Murtrid of pa. “ St. 
Pulcher’s in London,” buried. 

1607, a daughter of Mr. James Hudsonn of pa. 
St. Sepulker’s in London,” buried. 

1607, a son of John Gregorie of pa. “ Clarken- 
well,’ buried. 

1607, ason of William Sparkes of pa. ‘‘ Sepulkers 
in London,” buried. 

1611, a daughter of Thomas Goodealle, Citz. of 
London, of pa. ‘‘ St. pullcer’s,”’ buried. 

1612, a son of Thomas Whetlie of ‘‘ St. John’s 
in Wallbrucke in London,” buried. 

1619, a son of Edward Arris of ‘‘ St. John’s Street 
in pa. St. Sepulchre,” buried. 

1709, John Hale of pa. St. Sepulchre, Co. Middle- 
sex, was married by licence. 


In addition, no fewer than 13 persons are 
‘described as Citizens of London :— 

| 1599, John Hodgsonne (possibly identical with 
| the following). 

| 1601, John Hodgkin. 

1603, Robert Birchmur (or -more). 

1611, Thomas Goodealle. 

| 1612, Edward Roper. 

| 1613, Powell. 

1616, John Suthwood. 

1618, William Harte. 

1632, William Mirrye (or Mirrie). 

Mr. Prisonn. 

Mr. William Carrter. 

George Negoss. 

Thomas Burtton. 

In 1603 occurs “Thomas Halsie als 
Chambers, Yeoman of the King’s Garde.” 
In one instance only is a place-name in the 
parish (other than Tittenhanger) found, 
and in this it is used to distinguish between 
two contemporary inhabitants, by name 


>in June, 1686, |John Browne, one being identified as of 


Green Street,” the other as parish 
‘elerke.”’ Occupation is rarely given, there 
‘being mention of only three yeomen, two 
| labourers, one parish clerk, one mariner, and 
one blacksmith. Single examples occur 
‘of strangers from “ ffynslie,’ ‘‘ ffulam,” 
|“ Lesster,’’ and Cambridge, and several from 
the neighbouring villages and St. Albans. 
‘Apart from the Blounts of Tittenhanger 
_and their relations visiting or residing there 
\(e.g., Tyrrell, Howe, Busby), the following 
persons appear to have been of major im- 
portance :— 

Esquire :—Norbury, 
‘Longe, Povey. 
Gentleman :—Ketteridge, Eawar, Snelling, 
‘Plumtre, Ap Ryce, Marsh, Horbodi (s?c), 
Willmor, Neale, Blithman, Tomson, Newce, 
/Chamberlaine, Bagnall, and Briggs. 
| Mr.:—Brisco, Exelbie, Cole, 


Stedman, Lockey, 


Garnon, 


‘Butler, Nicols (various forms). 
| During the Plague years of 1603 and 1665 
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the Register 
in all, of which :— 
30 August, a son of John Ditche, “ 
3 September, Wn Edmunds, 
Stephens, of the plauge (sic). 
29 December, a son of John Crabb, 
obyt. 
In 1604, nine burials in all, of which :— 
24 February, ‘“‘ Richard Hetheringtunn [Hering- | 
tunn erased ], & Marian his wife : peste : sepulchrii , 
una sub cespite uno sutrosque capit: 
negavit utrisque.”’ 
9 March, a daughter of Thomas Hetheringtunn, ' 
pest.” 
14 March, a son of William Clarke, deadborne. 
19 March, the wife of William Clarke, ‘* pest.” 
In 1665, out of 12 burials in all, six, between ' 
August and the following January, are. 


peste.” 
Senr. of St. 


referred to ‘‘ ye plague.” 
These are the only annotations in the. 
Register. GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 


Ridge, Barnet, Herts. 


PASSING STRESS. 
(See 12 8. ix. 241, 263.) 
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1603, six | hinge “still an in 1913, 


also accented ancéstors and industry—in 


‘Ireland; and as Ireland. 


Treland says cdénfessor, indeed. And 
‘that seems an exception. Yet it was the 
/unclassical Middle English man’s _pro- 


|nunciation—spite of his hyma-singing, so 
_ often in his liturgical ears :— 
Iste conféssor Domini, colentes 
Quem pie laudant populi per orbem. 
‘—and we are told now that it is people 
with new Protestantism still in them who 
go to a conféssor; and when the English 
confessed their sins, after “‘ the olde gyse,”’ 
‘that generation sought a cdénfessor to the 
ast.* Ford’s (‘’Tis Pity,’ 1633) :— 
O doe not speak of that (deare Confessor), 
preserves the tradition; and, so, it was 
iyi ing, in the first generation after the fall 
‘of those religious practices, in Shakespeare’s 
memory :— 
Bring him his confessor; let him be prepared. 
(‘ Measure for IL. i. 35; 1600.) 


| ' though in * Henry VITI.,’ [V. i. 88, by whom- 


/ever that is :— 


Dip Trench think that every Eliza-| As holy oil, Edward Conféssor’s crown. 
bethan poet, like Sylvester, would go to | Yet also in Dryden’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ a 
the theatre? Yet not Shakespeare in his | couple of generations later 
théatre, always. However, to the _ tradi- To this sagacious cénfessor he went. 
tional mass of his audience—anyway of | in his ‘ Hind and Panther’ (iii. 1505) :— 
the groundlings—in Treland, it would still, | at hi 
to-day, be thedtre. As from Chaucer’s Middle | And told d h 
English (with, of course, normal sound of | and the a so named him in r sy 
a, not our modern English freak vowel) :— jnext, eighteenth century—Johnson’s, — 


I dar wel say that in this world ther nas. nineteenth-century two usings of the 
(‘ Knighte’s Tale,’ 1027.) | word :— . 
Something before 1850, the Irish Mangan I learned this when I was a cénfessor. 
—in ‘Pompeii *__has ‘The Borderers,’ 1429.) 


Or is there not a voice which peals alike | 


To all from these, conjuring up that train op we a: 
Of scenes and images that shall be born | (‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ i. 31.) 
In living, naked might upon the Judgment morn ? | Like accéptable, it is being ruled by the verb 
Not only in the other sense of solemnly _conféss ; and now for his country in general 
calling ‘on—still, conjére *—but in this the Saint-King is Edward the Conféssor. 
sense of raising by ineantation, or so, | Though, when back to Catholic Roman 
figuratively, Shakespeare had_ still, more again, A. de Vere writes of 
than once, con jure; as in ‘ Romeo and | ’ _ our old English laws, r 
Juliet,’ IT. i. 24 :— | The Confessor’s. and theirs who went before him. 
To raise a spirit in his mistress’ circle Yet in Mangan’s ‘St. Patrick’s Hymn 
before Tara” is it 
And in the Apostles’ manifold preachings, 
And in the Conféssors’ faith and teachings ? 


| Perhaps not. 


Till she had laid it and conjired it down. 
Aman of science from North-West England, | 


* About 1885, the Irishman, Dr. Douglas Hyde, | 
to the English masses :— 


* In another sense, ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 


“We reach you the right hand of friendship, and | | V. ii—a ? Shakespeare passage :— 

“*T have been harsh 
To large conféssors, and have ae ask’d them 
If they had mothers.” 


now, but oh! never again, 
e conjure you to meet us as brethren, and to! 
stand fast beside us, like men.” 


tle 
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In the same direction, the pronunciation; There is one more noteworthy excep- 
réfectory seems to be a Catholic conven-| tion for Ireland, which, commonly, south and 
tualism. north, accents fanatic; and, therein, is newer 
Is it Goldsmith’s countrymen mostly who} mannered than New England or than Old. 
read with him, in * Retaliation ’ (c. 1774):— The ‘N.E.D.’ admits only the stronger 
That Ridge is anchévy, and Reynolds is lamb ? | fandtic; as in the poets down to ow day— 
But it is still eaten so in England. And/ in Wordsworth’s rebuke to ‘ Reformations ’ 
the ‘N.E.D.’ will have dnchory, only when 
* occasional.”” Though it sounds general 
now, in England. 
That feeling for older accentuation in| 
Ireland, already illustrated, reminds one that, Charles Lamb was against, in ‘John 
a language away from its own home and, Woodvil’ (ii.). 
centre keeps ; old fashions. We all know) How base false pride ; faction’s fandtic rage, 
that Americanisms,” other than slang, | added Tennyson. 
are commonly older English. And as “an! 
Englishman ” in his 1917 book * on Dublin’ , But A. de Vere—‘ St. Thomas of Canter- 
has to note, once more :—‘In ‘the (Irish) Dury,’ (1876), I. wiles and IV. v.:— 
pronunciation there is a tendency to lay 
stress on a different syllable from the English | Beck 
way — e.g., concéntrate, aristocrat’? — both | ecket was fanatic never, though a Churchman. 
these heard in Scotland; and the latter, in| (Are these echoes from the Irish poet’s Co. 
some places not unaristocratic, in England— | Limerick, and Trinity College, Dublin ?) 
“and generally in Irish place-names, the; So, Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s ‘Canon of 
accent falls on the last syllable—e.g., Dun-| Aughrim’ (1888) concerning Ireland, in 
drim, Armagh,} Belfast *°—Bélfast, where it her fallen Irish :— 
is built in the State of Maine; and there, in | All things are stronger than he. He fears men’s 
speech, they try to pull back even old " fénatic frown. 
Belfést. They dare to speak of that) “_ ; 
higher born queen of the St. Lawrence as __ Nevertheless, cultivated England, too, 
Quéebec—the most interesting thing I saw) (September, 1918), in one writer, has :— 
in America, was Matthew Arnold’s respectful, 1 have heard fandtic often, but more commonly 
bow to her. And the city whose name they /4#ic. 
tried to change in Ontario, is Bérlin. (But) From the later seventeenth century on,. 
out of Coventry Patmore’s ‘ England,’ | fénatic—always so accented—was often 
c. 1850 :— borrowed into Irish poems, and commonly 
At Bérlin three, one at St. Cloud.) ‘written in Roman characters as a foreign 
Aw-aw-gusty, New Englanders twang out, English word, presumably taken from the 
when your train reaches Maine Augusta. mouths of the royalists describing the 
St. Adigustine is in Florida. Wherever you rebels against the king. F.g., about 1650,. 
are is your dddress. And yet in America, , in the poems of Diarmada MacCarrtaig :— 


solemn rites and awful forms 
Founder amid fandtic storms. 
The cropped fandtie and fifth monarchy man. 


too, older accent sometimes persists—as | na Ppepbycémanp pead sup 
noted here in bouquét and cuckéo and) ip bpaim an viabail na bpanacickp 


is braim an diabail indiaid na bfanaticks.) 
(‘ White Doe of Rylstone,’ i. 250.) | In the fifteenth and seventeenth century 


Knight, burger, yeoman and esquire. | passages cited in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ one may 

113.) judge, even in prose, that the word was 

As, before the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, _fdanatic.t Certainly, for the alliterative 
in Greene’s Friar Bacon ’ :-— ‘accenting of, “Such fdénatike and fond 
Such beauty fits not such a base esquire. observations,” in Polydore Vergil’s ‘ Eng. 
Like America, Ireland, with Scotland, Hist.’ i. 71 (c. 1534). Again, “all our 
commonly stresses quinine. | - 


Thi vag Wordsworth’s : 
esquire. Which last was Wordsworth’s:— | (na Presbyterians feac gur treascrad 


* A cultivated exile from England of the last 
* ‘ Dublin, Explorations and Reflections.’ By generation, and a purist, wrote, 1902:—* It is: 

An Englishman. (Dublin: Maunsel. 1917.) certainly fanatic, not fanatic.” 

,t There are some perverse Irishmen who say + Yet there is in Dryden’s ‘ Medal,’ 59 :— 

Armagh—angliores Anglis. H «The frauds he learnt in his fandtic years.” 
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lunatic fanatic sects’’—Butler (c. 1680). 

And there might be added :— 

Bigg with phdnatiqve thoughts and wilde desire. 
(From 1662‘ Rump Songs,’ Pt. I., ‘ To the City.’) 


Iunatic, by the way, was accented as’ 


now—unless in “ uneducated ” lundtic Scot- 
land—as early as ‘ Piers Plowman’ at end 
of the fourteenth century :— 
Linatik lollers and leperes about. 

True, in 1604 (vide ‘ N.E.D.’) :— 

The greatest Foole is wise if he be rich, 

And wisdome flows from his Lundtique brain. 
As has been said, it is beside the mark to 
point to Latin fandticus. 


Exceptions in this direction, of accentua- 
tion earlier in the word, there are, if rela- 
tively few. 

Shakespeare is always rhetimatic—and 
such is the only pronunciation allowed by 
Dr. Johnson, a century and a half later :— 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheimatic di do abound. 

(‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ II. i. 103.) 
O’erworn, despiséd, rheiimatic and cold. 
(‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 135.) 
So in Heywood’s ‘A Woman killed with 
Kindness ’—contemporary with ‘ Hamlet’ :— 
The night is raw and cold and rheimatic. 


Shakespeare always persévers, and has, 
| Of July surely shall ye tire, 
| Coventry Patmore, a century after Johnson, 
| has no wavering, in ‘ Departure ’ :— 


perséverance; and would have had per- 
séverant (which in 1850 ‘The Angel in the 
House’ has). So Massinger (1672) :— 
Perséver in it. 
And what we maintain. 
(‘ Virgin Martyr,’ I. i.) 


Before the noun, Shakespeare has cdm- | 


plete :— 
What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in cémplete steel 
Revis’t’st thus the glimpses of the moon ? 
(‘ Hamlet,’ I. iv. 51 (c. 1600).) 

And so, Shakespeare’s 
And so ‘ Comus ’ (1634) :— 

She that has that is clad in complete steel (1. 421). 


So also “‘ A sort of sober, scurvy, précise 
neighbours,” in Ben Jonson’s * Alchemist,’ 
I. i. (1610). 

Then férlorn :— 

Then, gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain. 

(‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ V. iv. 12.) 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children. 
(‘ Titus Andronicus,’ IT. iii. 153. 
And so more than a hundred years later, 
in Young’s (1719) ‘ Busiris,’ V.) :— 
What urge these forlorn rebels in excuse 
For choosing ruin ? 


| 


Yet before Shakespeare, and after, it was 
already forlorn, in Chaucer, and in Milton’s 


Seest thou yon dreary plain forlérn and wild ? 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 180 (1667).) 


Pérspective always in Shakespeare :— 


Contempt his scornful pérspective did lend me 
Which warped the line of every other favour. 
é (‘ All’s Well,’ V. iii. 48.) 


And in Ben Jonson (d. 1637) :— 

He'll show a pérspective where on one side 

You shall behold the faces and the persons. 

(‘ Alchemist,’ ITIL. ii.) 

It is so in Dr. Johnson (1755), with examples 
from Dryden (d. 1700) :— 

You hold the glass, but turn the pérspective. 

And pérspectives of pleasant glades. 
In Dryden’s ‘ Hind and Panther’ (i.) is :— 
In fields their sullen conventicles found. 

and (ii.) 

Dance, said the Panther, times are mended well, 

Since late among the Philistines you fell. 

In the ‘ Faery Queene’ (c. 1590) 

There came hot July, boiling like fire. 

It lasted so even in theory until the day of 
| Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ But, in practice, 
| if William Morris thus wavers, in ‘ Jason,’ 
| 181 :— 
| No new delight July shall bring 


But ancient fear and fresh desire, 
And, spite of every lovely thing, 


Do you, that have nought other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went. 


In Dr. Johnson’s ‘Vanity of Human 
Wishes ’ (1749) :— 
The Senate’s thanks, the Gdzette’s pompous tale. 


‘) | And this temporary seventeenth and eigh- 
contemporaries. teenth century pronunciation his dictionary 


| gives. And also gives effort; then living 
‘in prose. As in Dryden’s verse ; in his rival 
'Shadwell’s ‘ Medal’ also :— 


In Cromwell's court, 
Where first your Muse did make her great effért. 
(True, the only Johnson quotation is Pope’s 
éffort, in Epistle i.). A distinguished Cam- 


‘bridge scholar of our day cannot bring 
| himself to believe that efforts were ever made 
‘in prose. Even he, nods ; in these rockings to 
| and fro. 


| Temporary, too, or spasmodic—against 
| Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope with his 
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dol’rous—is dolérous, in Francis (‘ Horace,’ 
c. 1740) :-— 
Why hang on the wall, in silence doldrous, 
The soft swelling pipe and the hautboy sonorous ? 
(Odes, iii. 19.) 
And gallant—popular still in Ireland—ap- 
pearing in Francis (iii. 15) :— 
The daughter may better lay siege to the houses 
Of youthful gallants. 
And nineteenth-century dictionaries name 


them so; only the latest allowing gallants 
again. 

In Shakespeare always a gdllant—as 
Lamond (‘ Hamlet,’ IV. vii. 85). In Ben 
Jonson, too :— 


To draw in géllants that wear spurs. 
(*‘ Alchemist,’ I, i.) 


W. F. P. 
(To be continued.) 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 12 S. vii. 485; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226.) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


Kentish Playhouse Passage, Drury Lane 1744 Lysons’s ‘ Collectanea,’ Brit. Mus. 
* Kept by the agreeable Mrs. 
Hubert.” 
Kentish Drovers Peckham — Thornbury, vi. 287. 
Key cS Corner of Henrietta and Bedford — Plan of Covent Garden, pub. by J. T. 
Streets Smith, 1809. 
*King of Bohemia’s High Street, Hampstead 1765 Hampstead and Highgate Express, 
Head Oct. 9, 1920; Mitton and Besant’s 
*‘ Hampstead,’ p. 25. 
King’s Arms Mayfair — Gomme’s G.M.L., part xv., p. 84. 
(formerly ‘‘ Three 
Jolly Butchers ”’) 
King’s Arms . Holborn Bridge 1726 a (Hist. MSS. Com.), 
vii. 44 
1732 * Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
9 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
King’s Arms Cornhill 1780 Judge Curwen’s ‘ Journal,’ Oct. 19. 
1793 Sichel’s ‘ Sheridan,’ 1909, ii. 242. 
*King’s Arms Tooley Street 1750 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
King’s Arms Little James Street 1788 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
King’s’ Arms Great Tower Street 1744 General Advertiser, April 9. 
1754 WHeiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry,’ 
1921. 
King’s Arms Near the Customs House 1720 Daily Courant, Nov. 22. 
1722 London Journal, Nov. 24. 
King’s Arms Burr Street 1751 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
*King’s Arms Haughton Street, St. “Clement 1714 Portland MSS., Harley Papers, iii. 
Danes, Strand 471:—* July 10.—This morning, 
about four o’clock, at the King’s 
Arms Tavern in the Strand, 
Captain Blunt, in General Rock’s 
Regiment, giving the lie to Mr. 
Dobbing, surgeon to the said regi- 
S ment, was stabbed to death by 
pte latter, who is committed to 
ave 
1725 inkaenan Company, p. 195. 
1733 Simpson’s ‘London ‘Taverns and 
Masonry,’ p. 29. 
1760 Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
— Midd. and Herts Notes and Queries, 
1896, ii. 95. 
Lamb “6 Between the ‘‘ Angel”? and the 1677 Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
Bear and Harrow, St. Clement ‘London Survey’d.’ 
Danes Church 1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
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nts Lamb and Punch- Abchurch Lane.. .. .. 1711 Daily Courant, Oct.8. “An Antient 
bowl victualling house known by the 


sign of the ‘‘ Lamb,”’ in Abchurch 

Lane, over against Pontacks is to 

en, be lett.” 

1735 The County Journal, or The Crafts- 
man, Nov. 1, kept by Arthur Hand. 

) 1761 London Gazette, Mar. 24. 

— Larwood, p. 191. 


x Langborne Ward .. Fenchurch Street aii .. 1777 Public Advertiser, June 23. 
Lawiford’s .. -.- Marlborough Street, Carnaby 1754 ‘ Garrards,’ p. 61. 
Market 
*Leather Bottle .. Charles Street Hatton Garden.. —  Larwood, p. 386. 
Leg .. oa - Fleet Street, north side, west of 1720 Weekly Journal, or British Gazetteer, 


Bolt Court Nov. 19. 

1733 Daily Post, Oct. 30. “To prevent the 
gross imposition that is daily put 
upon the Public by a great number 
of shopkeepers the ingenious Mr. 
Edmund Pinchbeck at the sign of 
the Musical Clock, within two doors 
of the Leg Tavern in Fleet Street 
does hereby give notice that he 

Tus. does not dispose of one grain of 

Irs. his curious metal which so nearly 

resembles gold to any person 

whatsoever.” 


rT, 1735 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 185. 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
ress, Lion and Castle .. Cherry Garden Stairs, Ber- — ‘Thornbury, 6, 130. 
nt’s mondsey 
Lloyds we .» Under Black Fryars Gateway, 1720 Daily Courant, Aug. 22. 
Ludgate Hill 
Lock and Key Bartholomew Close on .. 1744 Chevallier Correspondence, ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
Mar. 5, 1921, p. 196. 
m.), London Museum, where the old sign 
is exhibited. 
lon,’ Lombard Street .. Lombard Street 1755 Public Advertiser, May 27. 
London i -. Bishopsgate Street 1767 Simpson’s ‘City Taverns and 
Masonry,’ p. 15. 
19 1768 ‘‘ Surpasses every other tavern,” 
Hickey. 
1780 Public Advertiser, Jan. 5. St. Paul’s 
6. School Dinner to be held on Jan. 25. 
6. 1785 The East India Company enter- 
tained Warren Hastings on June 
ary,’ 28, on his retirement from India. 
1799 THlorwood’s * Map of London.’ 
London se -. Ludgate Hill, extending back to — Known also as Ashley’s London 
the Sessions House in the Old Punch House. Built on the site 
16. Bailey of Old Ludgate Prison opened by 
dik = in 1731. Ashley died in 
ae 1734 Grub Street Journal, April 4. 
1736 Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 95. 
ock’s 1771 Smollett, * Humphrey Clinker.’ 
Mr. 1777 Public Advertiser, June 21. 
saa 1787 Sadier’s ‘ Life of T. Dunckerley,’ 
1891, p. 81. 


a to 1799 Horwood’s *‘ Map of London.’ 
—  Bell’s ‘ Fieet Street in Seven Cen- 
turies,’ p. 500. Described in 1793 


and as a large and superb mansion 
with a profusion of attendants, 

116. first-rate cooks, the best waiters, 
ovies the smartest chambermaids, hair- 
dressers, porters, shoeblacks. 
gan’s Cyrus Jay’s ‘The Law,’ 1868, pp. 


262, 339. 
London °.. ..- London Street, Fenchurch Street 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 16. 
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London Bridge On London Bridge 


1711 Daily Courant, Feb. 22. 


London Bridge “— on adjoining the 1755 Public Advertiser, May 27. 
° a 
*London Stone Cannon Street, south side 1732 ‘ Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
Tavern p- 102. 
1742 Chevallier N. & Q,’ 
Mar. 5, 1921, p. 
Long Room .. Well Walk, Hampstead . €.1720 Copy of the Court ae of the Manor. 
Lovejoy’s Bagnio .. Great Russell Raect, Covent 1769 London Chronicle, Mar. 18-21. 
Garden 1771 Hickey, i. 274. In 1771 frequented 
by the disorderly Mohawks. 
Lower Flask Flask Walk, Hampstead 1745 —, and Besant’s ‘ Hampstead,’ 
p. 16. 
2 —  Larwood, p. 387. 
Loyal Spread Eagle Court .. 1720 Daily Courant, Nov. 19. 
Lubec’s Head London Street, Greenwich 1735 Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 184. 


(To be continued.) 


J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 


No. 6, Patt Matzt.—The demolition of 
the shops between the Opera Arcade and 
Waterloo Place gives occasion to identify 
No. 6 (premises until recently occupied by 
Messrs. Graves and Co.) as formerly used 
and probably erected for the Gothic Hall 
Exhibition of Military Antiquities. Of the 
many exhibitions of arms, armour and 
trophies generally that were so popular in the 
early nineteenth century, after Wellington’s 
victories, this was the most important and 
contained the most valuable assemblage of 
objects illustrating, so the catalogue claims, 
“English history from the Norman 
Conquest to the latest periods.” 

The date of its opening, I infer, was 1817. 
The sixth edition of the catalogue is dated 
1820, and the only handbill in my collection 
announces its intended closing “ on Saturday 
12th August” (1820 ?). 

In the following year the whole collection 
was catalogued for sale ‘‘on the premises 
by Mr. Christie.” The reason for the sale 
is given :—‘* The Proprietor of the Gothic 
Hall near the Opera Colonnade, Pall Mall, 
retiring from Business.”” The date was 
Wednesday, March 21, 1821, and following | * 
days. The exceedingly scarce sale cata- 
logues are both small 4to, the first of 26 
pages and the second of 24 pages. 

The first sale commences with a parcel 
of cats’ eyes, polished agates, mochas, &c., 
and passes through many curiositi¢és, both 
natural and artificial, to ancient armour, 
fire-arms, &c. The highest price appears 
to have been obtained for a_ stained-glass 
window from a design of Benjamin West, 
although there were some fine complete 
suits of old armour. 

The second sale, held under the same 


circumstances, Wednesday, April 4, 1821, 
and following day, has an address in which 
intending purchasers are reminded that 
‘the very liberal prices given by the pro- 
prietor i. he paid two thousand 
five hundred pounds for five of the suits 
alone’? was evidence that “the collection 
was not formed with the idea of ultimately 
selling it by auctions.” The works of art 
in this sale are of interest, and we note that 
on the first day a pair of drawings by 
Westall, illustrating the Church Service, 
realized more than twice the 30s. at which 
a “pair of exquisitely highly finished 
Drawings in Sepia” by Fragonard were 
sold. There are a number of topographical 
views by Hogarth and other artists, in- 
cluding ‘View of the Treasury Garden,’ 
‘Garrick’s Villa’ and ‘ Fair Rosamond’s 
Pond.’ 

The highest price was realized by “a 
complete suit of knight’s tilting armour, 
cap-a-pie, with lance-rest, of the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s time.’ Presumably 
the prices realized were considered inade- 
quate, because there is an endorsement :— 

*The remainder of the articles were with- 
drawn by the Proprietor.” 

The third and last portion of the sale 
is announced on the last page of the second 
catalogue—the sale to take place on Friday 
and Saturday, April 6 and 7, ‘ without 
reserve.” 

Probably his was not printed. I have 
never seen the catalogue and except for an 
exhibition known as the “ Royal Armoury,” 
held in the Haymarket (“adjoining the 
theatre ’’) after the coronation of George 
IV., there is no trace of the suits ef armour 


it was intended should be sold. 
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The exhibition room became a sale room 
and probably a gambling hell, when this 
part of the West End was so infested. 
I have no knowledge of the length of occu- 
pation by Messrs. Graves. Possibly some 
history of the firm will provide data for the 
apparent hiatus. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


YAWNING FOR A CHESHIRE CHEESE.— 
Addison, writing in The Spectator, No. 179,. 
for Tuesday, Sept. 25, 1711, says :— 

. + I hope you will oblige the world with 


some reflections upon Yawning, as I have seen 
it practised on a Twelfth-night, among other | 
Christmas Gambols, at the house of a very} 
worthy gentleman, who always entertains his— 
tenants at this time of the year. They yawn, 


THE QvuAKERS’ LonGEvity.—‘‘ Mr. John 
Hanlock of Banbury, said to be the oldest 
member of the Society of Friends in Eng- 
land, has just celebrated his 100th birthday. 
He takes daily walks accompanied by one 
of his two daughters.” (Vide The Manchester 
Evening News, Saturday, Sept. 10, 1921.) 

I forward the enclosed cutting from a 
London journal in the fifties, under heading 
of ‘Memorabilia’; which may serve as a 
supplement on the topic :— 

TosBacco NOTE.—LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS.— 
I find from a registry of the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, ‘‘ that, as a consequence of their 
abstaining from tobacco, one-half that are born 
live to the age of forty-seven years; whereas 
Dr. Price tells us thet, of the general population 


for a Cheshire-cheese, and begin about Midnight, of London, half that are born live only to two 
when the whole company is disposed to be drowsy. | years and three-quarters. Among the Quakers 
He that yawns widest, and at the same time so} one in ten arrive at eighty years of age, of the 
naturally as to produce the most yawns amongst general population of London only one in forty.” 


his spectators, carries home the cheese. . . . | 
I have been unable to discover any other 
reference to this ‘‘ gambol.” 
RosBerT GOWER. 


HvMoURS OF THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
I wonder if other counties have suffered | 
from the ignorance of the Ordnance Survey | 
officers as Berkshire has done. ‘* What's the | 
name of that wood,” one asked an old road- | 
mender. ‘“ Jenance,”’ replied the aged man. | 
Whereon the officer recorded 
“ Genesis ” on his map, and so it remains to. 
this day. I could point out many others | 
equally comic. E. E. Cops. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 

Sr. Prrer’s CHAPEL-or-EasE, WEsT- 
MINSTER (see 12 8. viii. 441)—In June I 
foretold the possibility of this chapel 
(1767-1921) being swept off the face of our 
Westminster earth. It was on Sept. 25) 
that the last services took place. In view 
of its splendid associations, it may be as. 
well if this be chronicled. M. E. W. 


MicHarL FarrLess.—Twenty years after 
the death of the author of ‘ The Roadmender,’ 
there is a doubt as to where she is buried, 
and it will be well to place on record in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ the place where she 
rests. She died on Aug. 21, 1901, aged 33, 
and was buried in the closed churchyard at 
Ashurst in West Sussex, under the adopted 
surname of Dowson; a cross marks the 
spot, but pilgrims visiting it and looking 
for an inscription under the name of Barber 
have been disappointed. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Never did a more powerful argument support 
the late verdict of The Lancet.—J. B. N. 
Frepk. L. 


22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BALL ON THE TOWER OF WEST WYCOMBE 
CHurcH.—Can any reader supplement the 
account which J have been given of the 
origin of the ball on the tower of West 
Wycombe Church, Buckinghamshire (re- 
built by Sir F. Dashwood, afterwards Lord 
le Despenser, in 1793), that the ball was 
used for signalling purposes between mem- 
bers of the Dashwood family living at 
Hawley and Wycombe respectively, the 
corresponding station being what is now a 
ruined building on a hill close to the Staff 
College at Camberley, known as “‘ The 
Obelisk,’”? and cut on almost every brick 
of its lower storey with names of Sandhurst 
cadets since the early days of the Royal 
Military College. I should be glad to have 
any details of the history of either tower. 

8. RapIce. 


Sir JoHN Mason’s Toms, WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. —In Canon Vaughan’s little 
guide to the cathedral, p. 222, is a descrip- 
tion of the above. Now some years ago 
a tracing of a glass window was sent to me 
from the Elms, Hartley Wintney, and I 
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identified the shield. This is evidently, THe Gorpon-Cummine Famity.—In a 
the same as that on Sir John Mason’s private Act, 50 George III., cap. clxxii., 
tomb which Canon Vaughan cannot identify. | the first baronet is called Sir Alexander 
He has, I think, merely used a heraldry! Penrose Cumming Gordon, and his son, Sir 
book and does not realize the difference | William Gordon Cumming Gordon. Burke 
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between the arms of Bernake and Isley. | calls the latter Sir William Gordon Gordon- 

I made them Bernake, Co. Leicester. Will 

an expert reply ? E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Berks. 


FAMILIES OF PrRE-REFORMATION PRIESTS. 
—Was it entirely illegal for priests 
of the pre-Reformation period to marry, 
and must any of their children be neces- | 
sarily regarded as illegitimate ? 

H. E. Rupxry, Major. 


Wallingford. 

Meap.—Can anyone tell me whether | 
“the stinging mead” of the sagas is still 
prepared in this country, and, if so, where 
it may be obtained ? MEDINEWS. 


THE Escape or KATHARINE NAIRNE(MRs. | 
OGILVIE OF East Mrtyn).—In August, 1765, | 
Katharine Nairne, daughter of Sir Thomas 

. Nairne of Dunsinane, and wife of Thomas 
Ogilvie of East Miln, Forfar, was tried with 
her brother-in-law, Lieut. Patrick Ogilvie 
of the 89th Regiment, for incest and the 
murder of her husband, and both were 
found guilty. Her execution was _post- 
poned because she was to have a child, who 
(a daughter) was born in prison on Feb. 27, 
1766, and died March 23. Katharine escaped 
from the prison at Edinburgh on March 15, 
1766. “G. E. C.” (‘ Complete Baronetage,’ 
iv, 426) says she escaped to France. What 
became of her? ‘A Barrister,” retelling 
the story as ‘Drama of Scottish Country 
Home’ in The Weekly Dispatch, Jan. 28, 
1921, omits to notice her escape. 

J. M. Buttocu. 


THE Maserty Famity. — Frederick | 
Herbert Maberly (1781-1869), politician, 
son of Stephen Maberly, merchant, and 
William Leader Maberly (1798-1885), son 
of John Maberly, M.P. and Secretary of 
the General Post Office, are both dealt 
with in the ‘D.N.B.2 Were they related ? 
John Maberly, M.P., and Stephen Maberly 
were partners in Broadford (Linen) Works, 
Aberdeen, where there is a street named 
Maberly. Where can [ get a good account 
of the Maberly family ? Stephen Maberly’s 
London house was pulled down by the 
Gordon rioters. J. M. 


| 


37, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


are given in detail ? 


When did the inversion take 


Cumming. 
J. M. 


place ? 
37, Bedford Square. 


West Crirr Houser, RamscatTe.—It has 
been claimed for this fine marine residence— 
recently acquired, with its adjoining pro- 
perty., for the expansion of this popular 
watering-place—that the Duchess of Kent 


|with, as child, our beloved Queen Victoria, 


once sojourned there. We know that 
Townley House, in Chatham Street, was 
thus honoured in the year 1823. Can any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish the date and 


‘any particulars of this other interesting 
| Visit ? 


CECIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Tupor Trevor, Eart or HEREFORD.—I 
am anxious for literary purposes to trace 
the above and to know his date and the 
particulars of his descent from Rhys ap 
Tewdyr. Also to know how the Trevors 
of Brynkinallt and the Jeftreys of Acton 
derived from him. Burke mentions this 
connexion and states that Galfridus ap 
Hugh de Acton (Lord Chancellor Jeffreys’s 
great-grandfather)was nineteenth in descent 
trom Cadell, Prince of Powys.” Where can 
this be traced, and is this Cadell, son of 


‘Rhodri Mawr, or his grandfather of the 


older House of Powys? Can any book or 
history of the Princes of Wales be suggested, 
where fuller particulars of these early times 
FaIRLEA. 


A Porutar Mepat.—Among a quantity 
of London house refuse had down to dress 
the land was found the other day a thin 
brass coin, the size of a sovereign, with the 
edges slightly milled. On the obverse is 
Queen Victoiia’s head, very well executed, 
as at her accession, with the words ‘‘ Victoria 
Regina.” On the reverse is depicted a 
helmeted trooper, with sword at the slope, 
galloping over the prostrate dragon. Above 
are the words Hanover,’’ and below 
the date 1837. 

I suppose it to have been struck in close 
imitation of a sovereign to testify the 
national joy at the Queen’s accession and 
the departure of the hated Duke of Cum- 
berland to his new Hanoverian kingdom the 
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same year. But can any of your readers | with a rough kind of crown, which may 
tell me more about it and if it has any rarity | possibly indicate the name of its owner. 


or value ? Uvepate LAMBERT. Would the Prado Museum at Madrid be 
likely to be able to assist ? 
REsKER.—Can anyone tell me origin and G. W. YOUNGER. 


probable meaning of name Resker ? Is it 2, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 
Norse? It is not mentioned by Lower, | 
Baring Gould or Weekley. ‘RuppIGoRE.’—Can anyone give any in- 
UvEDALE LAMBERT. formation about ‘* Gideon Crawl” referred 

|to by Gilbert in ‘ Ruddigore’? He seems 

‘Les Pretires FIttes Mopites.’ —Can! from the allusion to have been a man who 
anyone tell me who wrote this charming returned to a life of crime after an interlude 


story of four French little girls ? My copy, of virtue. G. M. 
neatly bound and purchased for a_ tew | 
pence, unfortunately is shorn of its title-| WertsH NAME FoR  Beprorp.—John- 


page. The author subsequently issued a ston’s Place-Names of England and Wales 


sequel to this work entitled ‘ Vacances.’ states that the Welsh name of Bedford is 
My query is perhaps better fitted for L’Inter- | “* Rhydwely,” or “ford on this torrent.” 
médiaire, but possibly some reader of that) Can any Welsh or Celtic scholar say 
counterpart of ‘N. & Q.’ may notice this |if ‘‘ Rhydwely ”’ is a name of such anti- 
request and satisfy my curiosity. /quity in the Welsh language as to justify 
J. B. McGovern. (the inference that Bedford had some such 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. | name in the time of the Ancient Britons ? 
[The author was Sophie Rostopchine, Comtesse J. Hanson. 
de Ségur, b. 1799 at St. Petersburg; d. 1874 at| Bedford. 


Paris. Her father was that Count Rostopchine | 
who was Governor of Moscow in 1812. Her hus- | CRookE Famity.—The following extracts 


band was Eugéne de Ségur. She wrote a large are taken from the Calender of State 
number of children’s books, among which the most Papers, Domestic, 1660-1661, Charles II.: — 
familiar are perhaps the ‘ Mémoires d’un Ane,’ August, 1660. John Crooke, Stationer of 
, Jean qui grogne and Jean qui rit,’ and, above all, London, petitioned for the office of King’s Printer 
Les Matheurs de Sophie, which must form a part for Ireland. Hazarded his life in concealing 
= — people’s childish recollections of learning }yjs Majesty’s friends during the late troubles. 
rench.] September, 1660. Capt. Henry Crooke. Peti- 
Cc . he: 7 tions for a small pension for the short remnant of 
ABAL. iii hat were the five names On| his life. Is an aged, impotent cripple through 
the committee of the Privy Council, in the many wounds received in the wars of the late 
reign of Charles II. (1672), the initials of | King, wherein he lost two sons and has further 
which (it is said) gave us this term, as lost three houses by the late fatal fire at Marl- 


now a name for a junta or any party — 
engaged in intrigue? Is this derivation | D ti 633 rom Papers, 
genuine, or is the word from the Hebrew | VOM*SUC, 


bhala, ala. k Letter. July 3rd, 1629. The King to Drs. 
(cabbala, cabala, kabbalah, Pink and Nicheles Love, and’ to Thea. 
ue Ys 2+ Risly, Wm. Dillon, John Crooke, and Edward 
[The five names of Ministers whose initials Stanley, electors for the next election at Win- 
compose the word ‘cabal’? are :—Clifford, chester College. To nominate John Beeseley, a 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley and Lauderdale. | child of Winton College, to New College, Oxford. 
But the word is of earlier origin. It has been  [ should be grateful for any genealogical 
rig ig 393. At the information regarding the above Crookes 
third reference it is quoted from the title page of Sent direct to this address. 
a book dated 1612.| | FREDERIC CROOKS. 
| 


Eccleston Park, Prescot. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY JEWEL CASKET.— | 
I am desirous of tracing the original owner-| CuncHETH Hatu.—I am seeking any in- 
ship of a casket which is believed to have formation about Culcheth Hall, near War- 
belonged to some Royal House. It is of rington, the ancient home of the Culcheth 
Spanish workmanship, the case of wood) family until the middle of the eighteenth 
covered in velvet, and the design worked | century when it became the residence of the 
in gold thread and seed pearls. A promi-| De Traffords until 1824. Since then it has 
nent feature of the design is the letter X|been in the Withington family, but now it 
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has changed hands, having been bought 
by a co-operative society. Two copies 
ot its history were printed about 1885, 
but they have been lost. Any items will 
be greatly appreciated. 
D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 
Newchurch, Culcheth, near Warrington. 


THE GOVERNOR OF N. CAROLINA AND 
THE GOVERNOR OF §8. CAROLINA. —I have 
seen more than one reference in current 
journalism to ‘what the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor of 
South Carolina.” I should be glad to 
know the origin and meaning of the allusion. 

H. J. AYLIFFE. 

17, Wyndham Street, Brighton. 


FRANKLYN FAMILY OF WROUGHTON, 
Witts.—I should be glad to know when the 
name of this family first occurs at Wroughton. 
Giles Franklyn was there in 1623, and the 
family can be traced down to 1719 by the 
ledger stones in the church, with the following 
arms :—Upon a bend between two dolphins 
naiant embowed, three lions’ heads erased. 
Tinctures not expressed. 

Thomas Franklin of Wroughton mar- 
ried, May 5, 1719, Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. Farewell Perry, M.A., rector of Marl- 
borough, Wilts, in 1684, and canon of Salis- 
bury. Any information will be gratefully 
received. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


BaTHuURST FAMILY OF CLARENDON PARK, 
Witts.—Peter Bathurst, of Clarendon Park, 
who died April 25, 1748, married twice : first, 
Leonora Maria, daughter and heiress of 
Charles How of Grytworth, Northampton- 
shire, by whom he had two daughters; and, 
secondly, Lady Selina Shirley, daughter of 


Robert, Earl Ferrers, by whom he had five | 
Whom did 
Any informa- | 


sons and ten daughters. 
twelve daughters marry ? 
tion will be gratefully received. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


SHOCK AND Patn.—It seems to be generally 
believed that a person badly mauled by a 
lion does not feel pain or fear at the time. 
This may be based on Dr. Livingstone’s 
experience related by him in his Life (p. 40, 
of my edition). It is true that persons 


suffering from ‘“‘ shock” due to a bad acci- 
dent do not feel pain, so the popular belief 
may betrue. I should be glad of information 
for or against the belief. 

ALFRED E. ACKERMANN. 
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| Hutt anp Hatirax.”—What 

‘is, or was, the reason for the request to be 

‘delivered from ‘“ Hell, Hull and Halifax ” ? 
ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 

{Our correspondent will find some light on the 
subject at 8S. viii. 410, and ix. 92, under ‘ Halifax 
Law ’ }. 

Rev. E. Davies, Portr.—This 
muse composed ‘ Blaise Castle: a Pro- 
spective Poem’ (4to, Bristol, 1783). Par- 
ticulars about career, other compositions, 
if any, and assigned birth and death dates 
would be esteemed. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


bardic 


THE Muvsic-HALL GRIFFITHS.—The names 
of these entertainers come before the public 
at intervals as music-hall performers and 
celebrities. I should be glad to have 
particulars of their biography. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


SamBatTyon.—I shall be grateful if any 
|reader can give me some information about 
‘the River Sambatyon—“ a river not on any 
map, a peculiarity of which is that it 
|eeases to flow on the Sabbath, wherefore it 
‘is highly regarded by all pious Jews” 
\(John Cournos: ‘The Mask,’ p. 41). 

| What is the origin of the word ‘Sam- 
\batyon’? Is it connected with nasalized 
‘forms of the word “Sabbath” ? (Cf. 
‘Rumanian sdmbdtd, Abyssinian sambata, 
|Mod. Pers. gamba.) Does it throw any 
light on the presence of these nasalized 
‘forms in European languages like French, 
‘German and Rumanian ? 8. J.C. 


| Drayton on Wuitsy JeEt.—The following 

‘lines are from Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion ’ :— 

‘“The rocks by Moultgrave too my glories forth 
to set 

Out of their crannied cleves can give you 

perfect jet.” 

They are sometimes quoted with slight varia- 
‘tion. I:shall be greatly obliged if some one who 
/has access to this book will give me the exact 
| words and spelling. 

Whitby. 

[In the 1876 edition of Drayton’s ‘ Works’ 
(Library of Old Authors—John Russell Smith) 
the lines are given thus :— 

“The rocks by Moultgrave too, my glories forth 
to set, 

Out of their crannied cleeves, can give you 

perfect jet.’’] 

AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the verses on 
Patience as the solver of difficulties in which 
the following line, or something similar, occurs :— 
| “ While Patience, waiting, did the work of all” ? 

A. T. 


on 
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Replies. 
BOMBERS IN CHARLES II.’S NAVY. 
(12 S. vi. 271; vii. 18.) 


THERE is a good deal more to be said 
in reply to E. R.’s inquiry in regard to 
these boats. The two lists of vessels 
given by Pepys are summarized in 
Clowes’s * Royal Navy,’ vii. 248-9, where it 
appears that the Firedrake, built in 1648, 
though classed as a bomh-ship, is at p. 328 
called a fire-ship, and as such took part in 
the battle of Bantry Bay in 1689.* 

These bombers, to which frequent allusion 
is made in Clowes’s work as ‘“ bombs” 
(Fr. bombe), bomb-vessels”’ (Fr. bom- 
barde), ‘‘ bomb-ketches ” (see ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v.) 
and fire-ships, from the year 1688 down to 
the Crimean War, owed their importance at 
the close of the seventeenth century to the 
ingenuity of a young French engineer, Bernard 
Renau d’Elicagaray, better known as Petit- 
Renau, who introduced an entirely new 


method of coast bombardment in 1679 by 


placing mortars on the deck of an ordinary 
ketch or two-masted vessel, forward of the 


masts. The true fire-ships, on the other 
hand, were generally old hulks filled with | 


explosives, which were manceuvred so as to 
drift toward an enemy vessel or fleet, station- 
ary or at anchor, and were first used effectually 
by the Dutch at the siege of Antwerp in 
1585 in blowing up the Duke of Parma’s 
bridge over the Scheldt, when the Duke 
narrowly escapéd death; and afterwards 
in 1588 by Drake in a modified form as 
fire-ships with which the ships of the Spanish 
Armada at Calais and Gravelines were 


damaged and dispersed; but their em-. 


ployment was only possible under favourable 
weather conditions, as otherwise they did 
frequently as much injury to friend as to foe. 

Renau’s bomb-ketch had a greater width 
of beam in proportion to its length than was 
usual in such craft, and as the one or two 
mortars which it carried had to be fired with 
a greater trajectory than is required on 
shore, their barrel was larger and con- 
siderably heavier than in a land mortar. 
The mortar was fixed on a strong emplace- 
ment, below which most of the hold down 
to the keel was filled with old cables cut 
into lengths so as to afford elasticity to the 


* On this occasion she was armed with the 
“‘cushee-piece’’ invented by Richard Leake 
vol. xxxii., p. 317, s.v. Leake, Sir 

ohn). 


boat after the gun was discharged. The 
following description of this precursor of the 
modern gunboat is given in Falconer’s 
* Marine Dictionary ’ (1815), p. 51 :-— 

BoMB-KETCH (galiote « bombes, Fr.), a vessel 
built and strengthened with large beams and 
equipped with two masts, the main and mizen 
masts, usually from 100 to 250 tons burden, for 
the use of mortars at sea. The bomb-ketch is 
therefore furnished with all the apparatus necessary 
for a vigorous bombardment. 

Bomb-ketches are built remarkably strong, 
being fitted with a greater number of riders than 
any other vessel of war: see Plate IV., fig. 18; 
and indeed this reinforcement is absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain the violent shock produced by 
the discharge of their mortars, which would other- 
wise in a very short time shatter them to pieces. 

The modern bomb-vessels carry two 10-inch 
mortars, from 68-pounders, and six 18-pounder 
carronades ; and the mortars may be fired at as 
low an angle as 20 degrees; though these 
mortars are not intended to be used at sea but 
on very particular occasions, their principal in- 
tention at these low angles being to cover the 
‘landing of troops and protect our coasts and 
| harbours. 

A bomb-ketch is generally from sixty to 
seventy feet long from stem to stern, and draws 
|eight or nine feet of water. The tender is gene- 
rally a brig, on board of which the party of 
artillery remain till their services are required 
on board the bomb-vessel. 

A cut of one of these boats is given on 
|p. 249, vol. ii., of Clowes’s book, where it is 
| stated :—‘** The bomb-ketch became, after the 
| Revolution (1688), a feature in almost every 
English fleet.” 

| To return to Renau. His design having 
‘been approved by the French Admiralty as 
well as by Vauban, the French Fleet in the 
‘Mediterranean was forthwith furnished by 
‘Colbert with a number of these galiotes ; 
,and it was owing to their presence at the 
bombardment of Algiers in 1682 that the 
famous Admiral Duquesne was at length able 
to destroy the fortifications of that nest of 
pirates and compel the Bey to submit to 
terms. Referring to this event Falconer says 
(s.v. ‘Bomb-vessel,’ p. 50) :—*‘ Till then (1682) 
it had been judged impracticable to bom- 
bard a place from the sea.” 

Never did the prowess of the French 
navy stand higher than at this date. 

N. W. Hitt. 


GENTLEMEN-PENSIONERS, 1684 (12 S. 
ix. 249)—The Band of Gentlemen-Pen- 
sioners is the oldest corps in England, with 
the exception of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
It was instituted in 1509 by Henry VIII., 
and was originally composed entirely of 
gentlemen of noble blood. William IV. 
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renamed the corps and ordered that it 
should be called His Majesty’s Honourable 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, which change 
of name took place on March 7, 1834. 


The Honourable Francis Villiers, only 


brother of George, Duke of Buckingham, 
called ‘*'The beautiful Francis Villiers,” 
but he was killed in 1648. 

Sir Tho. Bloodworth, also written 
Blodworth and “ Bludder,’’ of Leather- 
head, Surrey, 
June 7. 1682, 


and died 1694. He was son 


of Sir Thomas Bludder of Leatherhead, who | 
was knighted at The Hague in 1660, and 


became Lord Mayor of London in 1666. 

Sir Thomas Roe, #.e., Sir Thomas Rowe, 
appears in Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’ as “ Gent. 
of Band of Pentioners, Car. I.’ His son, 


Sir Thomas Roe (sic), was “Captain of a’ 
Foot Company,” and killed himself in 1695. 
Another son, Anthony Roe, was ‘‘ Esquire 
of the Green Cloth Company, Will. II1.,' 


1696,” and died 1704. 
Sir Robert Dacrees, 7.e., Sir 
Dacres of Cheshunt, Herts, and Clerken- 


well, was one of the Band of Pensioners to. 


King Charles If. and King James IT., and 
one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 
He died November, 1703, at his house at 
Clerkenwell, and had three sons and three 
daughters. 

Sir Theop. Janson, Baronet, should be 
Sir Theodore Janssen. He was descended 
from a family of Guelderland, his great- 
grandfather being Janssen, Baron de Heez. 
Sir Theodore was knighted at Kensington 


in 1696, naturalized by Act of Parliament. 


temp. James II., and made a _ Baronet 
afterwards. He married Williamza, 
daughter of Sir Robert Henley, and _ his 
son, Sir Stephen Janssen, was Lord Mayor 
of London, and died in 1777. 

Sir Gerard Fleetwood, Knight. 
must be intended for Sir Gervase Fleet- 


wood, Knight, of Crowley, Northampton, | 
a member of the branch of the Fleetwood | 


family of Hesketh, that were devoted ad- 

herents to the Royal cause during the 

Civil Wars. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Sir Thomas Bloodworth, Bart. 
but Sir Thomas Bludworth or Bludder was 
knighted at Windsor, June 7, 1682. He 
was of Lederede, Surrey, and died un- 
married 1694. He was son of Sir Thomas, 
Lord Mayor of London (Le Neve’s ‘ Knights,’ 
p- 49). 
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was knighted at Windsor, 


Robert | 


This 


There | 
seems to have been no baronet of this name, 


| Sir Thomas Rowe, Capt. of a Foot Com- 
pany, killed himself in 1695. He was son of 
Sir Thomas, ‘‘ Gent. of Band of Pentioners ” 
' under Charles I. (Le Neve, p. 374). 

Sir Robert Dacres, “‘ of Chesthunt, Hertf., 
Clerkenwell, kntd. as above” (sic, no 
‘date given, perhaps 1677), “one of the 
| band of Pentioners to King Char. 2nd and 
King James, one of the Gent. of the Privy 
Chamber extraordinary,’ died at his resi- 
dence at Clerkenwell, Nov. 14, 1703. He 
was son of Sir Thomas of Chesthunt, Knt., 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Austen 
of Bexley, Bart. He married Mary, dau. 
‘and heir of Jo. Brownhill of London and 
Derby, a widow, and left a family (Le 
Neve, p. 320). 

Le Neve does not mention Fleetwood and 
Courthope’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ has no 
note on Janssen. H. B. Swanzy. 

The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down, Ireland. 


BurNING TOWER Crest (12 8. ix. 251).— 


The Dentons of Cardew (Cumberland) 
claimed this crest. In John Denton’s ‘ Ac- 
compt of . . . Estates and Families in... 


Cumberland . . (published in 1887 under 
‘the editorship of the late Chancellor Fer- 
guson) the animal is called a demi-lion 
rampant. At the visitation of 1665 it was 
| called “a lion or’’; but the remark is made, 
**No proofe made of these armes.”” The 
lion is holding a sword in its paw. I have 
a set of volumes containing book-plates with 
this crest, and the name ‘** Denton,”’ without 


any Christian name. DIEGO. 
Jews’ (12 8. ix. 250).— 
Accounts of the Jewish disabilities in 


England will be found in ‘The Jewish 
Encyclopedia’ (articles ‘ Disabilities’ and 
‘England’) and in Margoliouth’s ‘ The 
History of the Jews in Great Britain.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


E. R. Hucues, Artist (12 S. ix. 250).— 
Edward Robert Hughes was a Welshman, 
;and was born Nov. 5, 1851; elected 
| A.R.W.S. 1891; Member 1895; and 
'V.P. 1901-3. He is said to have been the 
only Welshman in the Royal Water Colour 
Society. Besides illustrating Masuccio’s 
‘ Novellino’ he ‘‘ very admirably illustrated 
some of the little known medizval Italian 
‘authors, as Sir Giovanni and Sharparola ”’ 
| (Huish, ‘ British Water Colour Art,’ Black, 
1904). He exhibited at the R.A. from 
1870 to 1898, and died in London in 1908. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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ARMS ON THE LEVENTHORPE MONUMENT 
(12 S. ix. 244). It may assist if I remind Mr. 
HerBERT C. ANDREWS that the Margaret 
whom Henry Cloville (1464-1513) married, | 
was not (in spite of printed pedigrees) an_ 
Anger but an Auger, more properly Aucher, 
of Kent, and, as touching the last query in his 
note, I may add that in the chancel of Otter- 
den Church the arms of James Aucher were 
placed on the tomb of his father John, who 
died 1502. But in this case the explanation 
is probably in the fact that James was him- 
self buried ‘* at his father’s feet ’’ in 1508. 

With regard to the House of Lancaster 
and the collar of SS., Mr. ANDREws is doubt- | 
less aware that John Leventhorpe was execu- 
tor under an early will of Henry V., and was 
therefore most likely ‘“‘ of his counsel”? and 
household. Percy HvuLBuRD. 


The name is borne by a distinguished 


‘scholar, Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, of the 


Johns Hopkins University, editor of ‘ The 
Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus ’ (1911) and 
‘The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and 


Ioannes Arnolettus’ (1918). Those who 


know Professor Mustard’s work are at no loss 
how to interpret the signature W. P. M. 
which appeared under a communication in 
vol. ix. of the eleventh series of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Morroes: ORIGIN souGHT (12 S. ix. 251). 
3. According to Wilhelm Binder’s ‘ Novus 
Thesaurus Adagiorum Latinorum’ (Stutt- 
gart, 1861), ‘‘ Dolor est medicina doloris ”’ 
is given on p. 134 of J. G. Seybold’s ‘ Viri- 
darium’ (Ntirnberg, 1677), a collection of 


proverbs and maxims. Binder’s book is a 


/ very poor one, but W. H. D. Suringar, who 


There could be no connexion between 
Tedwdeg, otherwise Tewdwe, Tudor and 
Twichett. The arms in question are borne 
by many families descended from David 
Goch (the Red David). 

Gules three crescents or are borne by 
Monins, Boyton, Lambert, Cooke, &c. 
Azure a lion rampant and border engrailed or 
are borne by Tirrell, Teverey, &c. The re- 
versing of tinctures is constant and may 
denote a younger son of a house. 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


Mustarp Famity (12 S. ix. 211, 254).—I) 
must respectfully protest against Sir, 
ROBERT GOWER’S suggested derivation of| 
the family name Spice from Spicer. Of this) 
Essex and Kent family, Clement Spice, in the | 
late fourteenth century, was founder, with | 
Aubrey de Vere, 10th Earl of Oxford, of a. 
Carfonry at St. Osyth’s, and would, I am 
sure, repudiate indignantly, if he could, the | 
idea that he or his forbears had traded in| 
groceries and not invariably ‘trailed the | 
puissant spike.’ Did not these Spices, who | 
intermarried with Mandeville, Montgomery | 


supphed a large number of additions and 
corrections in his review of it in fifty pages 
of the Tijdschrift voor de Nederlandsche 
Gymnasien voor 1861, had no further 
information as to the source of this saying. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


Fasius SEGNIus AND RapH. PLACcEN- 
TINus (12 S. ix. 129, 218).—Tiraboschi, 
in his ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana,’ 
vol. vii., Modena, 1792, p. 1409, after naming 
Fabio Segni of Florence in a long list of 
sixteenth-century Italians who wrote Latin 
poetry, refers his readers for fuller informa- 
tion to the ‘ Fasti dell’ Accademia Fioren- 
tina,’ p. 92. I have not been able to con- 
sult this work. Tiraboschi mentions, p. 
1438 of the same volume, that Fabio Segni 
is highly praised in a letter of Pier Vettori, 
‘Epist.,’ Lib. v., p. 123. This letter (the 
ref. is to *‘ Petri Victorii Epistolarum Libri 
X.,’ Florence, 1586) is dated Sept. 15, 1564, 
and begins :—‘‘ Legi tuum carmen, amice 
optime, ac libenter quidem, & magna 
voluptate legi.” 

The Benedictine Rafaelle of Piacenza 
appears in Tiraboschi, vii. 1433, with 


and Fortescue, occasionally spell themselves | references to Cortese, ‘ Oper.,’ ii. p. 190, 
** Le Spich” in days when “‘c” and “ ch” were | and Poggiali, ‘Stor. Lett. di Piac.,’ ii. p. 25. 
interchangeable with “k”’ ? Compare St.| This last I have not seen. Cardinal Cor- 
Benet Fink and its adjoining Finch Lane ;| tese,* Omnia quae huc usque colligi potuer- 
the family names Rycill and Rikhill, Racell| unt, &c.,’ Padua,1774, Part ii. 190, 190, wrote 
and Rakell; and see, on p. 255 as above, a letter (date not given) to Raphael of Pia- 


“Stukeley or Stucley.”’ Spikenard ” | 
(Lat. Spica nardi) was in its essence ‘ Spice- 
nard,”’ but none of the blood of Spice would. 


cenza, and a note in this edition says that 
Raphael “* inter regulares alumnos S. Bene- 
dicti de Padolirone receptus est anno 1477.” 


have lowered his spear or spike (Ger. Spei- There is, of course, no connexion, except 
cher) to an épicier. Percy Hutsurp. of the Monmouth-Macedon sort, between 
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the Italian whose epithet of Placentinus | 
shows that he came from the city of Pia-| 
cenza and the Le Plaisant who latinized his 
name as Placentius. Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE INDEX LisRORUM PROHIBITORUM | 
(12 S. ix. 250).—An answer to PEREGRINUS’S 
questions will be found in the Preface and 
in Leo. XIII.’s Constitution, Officiorum ac 
munerum, which form Xi.-xxiii, and 
3-17 respectively of the latest edition 
(Rome, 1917) of the Index. 
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AMERICAN EDITION OF GRAY’s ‘ ELEGY’ 
(12 S. viii. 509; ix. 176).—A yet earlier, and 
probably the first, American edition is in the 
Library of Congress :— 

The Grave. A poem. By Robert Blair. ... 
The 7thed. To which is added, An Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard. By Mr. Gray. Boston, 
Reprinted by J. Boyles, for J. F. Condy, 1772. 45 p. 

M. Ray SANBORN. 

Yale University Library. 


TREWTHE Famity (12 S. ix. 170, 215, 
238).—My query arose from having seen 
in the churchyard at Eling, Hants, a fine 


d f t to a subject : 
old tomb bearing the name Trewthe and 


discussed in these columns not long ago; x 
this Preface, in the clarity and felicity of ,@ Sculptured shield: On a bend three fleurs- 
e-lis. This does not accord with the 


its style, is an admirable example of the, ; 
sdeabiiity of the Latin nae modern, | Lrethewey family. The arms suggest a South 


international use (ef. especially pp. xvii.-xx., Welsh family. It is the arms which puzzle 
where the writer grapples successfully with ™e°- E. E. Cope. 
New Year CarpDs IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


the task of explaining the principles on) 

which the arrangements of Century (12S. ix. 207).—The Baron 
the Index itself are based). C. 8. B.B. |Desclos and the Vicomte de Sébire were 
|eourtiers of Louis XV., and were much 


CaMPBELL SHIELD oF Arms (12 S. ix. esteemed by the “ blue-stocking” ladies 
176, 214).—I am obliged for replies to my of the period. Their pretty verses will be 
query re the above, but that from MR. found scattered in many forgotten French 
Water E. GAwrTHorPE alone solves the miscellanies of the eighteenth century. 
problem as to the second quartering, for ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
which I am indebted to him. It is un-!| 
doubtedly Fraser, and is described by him) Tuomas MILLER OF CHICHESTER 
correctly. (128. ix. 92, 173, 217, 255).—My information 

Evidently,what I took to be rosesarecinque- @bout the Comber family was drawn, not 
foils, or frazes, and as the second Christian from the inaccurate Berry, whose Sussex 
name of the former owner of the shield was genealogies I have not seen, but from 
Fraser, no doubt he possessed a claim to Dallaway, who says (Part III. 54) that the 
this quartering. The fourth quartering Combers of Chichester belonged to Sherman- 
appears to be Hutchinson, as stated by Mrs. bury and bore the same arms. Mr. JOHN 
E. E. Copr, as on reference to Burke’s CoMBER, who is presumably the author of 
‘ Armory ’ I find that family bears eight and the article on the Combers in Sussex 
nine cross-crosslets indiscriminately. | Archeol. Collections, xlix., to which he 

D. K. T. _ refers, quotes this, and in his pedigree shows 
| William the blacksmith as doubtfully (ith 

BooKPLaTE: CHARLES Fox (12 S. ix. ‘a dotted line) brother of John of Sherman- 
231).—The motto Nee elatus, nec dejectus, is bury, who had the grant of arms in 1571. I 
that used by the Fox family of Fox Hall, should have verified this reference before 
Co. Longford. sending my note on p. 217. But if Dalla- 

The bookplate in question is probably way’s statement be true, John, the sheriff. 
that of Charles Fox of Keady, Co. Armagh, was actually the last Comber of Sherman- 
who was at one time M.P. for Co. Longford. | bury, since he lived till 1684, while William, 
He was born 1791 and died 1862. Charles father of the four daughters (of whom Ann, 
Fox was a member of the Fox Hall family, wife of Edward Bray of Shere, does not 
and had a brother Richard, who was born appear in the pedigree, so has presumably 
1795 and died 1864. (See Burke’s ‘ Landed been traced since), died in 1625. 

Gentry,’ 1894 ed., vol. i., p. 704). But my hope was to elicit information 

Apparently there was no relationship as to the family of Hannah (d. 1706), wife 
between the Fox Hall family and that to| of Sir Thos. Miller, Ist Bart.; also date 
which the Whig statesman belonged. of grant of arms to him or his father Mark. 

ROBERT GOWER. | UvEDALE LAMBERT. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Great Rain (12 S. ix. 127, 173).— 


Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian,’ dealing 
with the year 1763, says :— 

June 15. . . . A storm of thunder and 
lightning happened at Leicester, which did 
considerable damage, and greatly iajured the spire 
of St. Mary’s steeple. 

July 15. <A violent storm of thunder and 
lightning happened at Minety in Gloucestershire, 
by which Mr. Browne, a respectable farmer, and 
one of his servants were struck dead, after taking 
shelter under a hawthorn tree. 

Aug. 19. The metropolis was at twelve at noon 
overcast with a darkness resembling that which 
preceded the great earthquake at Lisbon, it rose 
in the N.W. attended with hail, rain, wind, and 
lightning, and driving with great velocity over 
London, devastated the county of Kent, oc- 
casioning a loss of upwards of 50,0001. It was 
particularly severe at Wateringbury, Hadlow, 
and other neighbouring Parishes. 

Oct. 2. A violent storm of wind and rain 
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wondering. Belle Vue cottage, a detached 
residence, has been lately purchased by a gentle- 


'man, who, having occasion for some alterations, 


directed the workmen to excavate some few feet, 
during which operation the work was impeded 
by a large stone. The gentleman being imme- 
diately called to the spot, directed a minute 
examination, which led to the discovery of an 
extensive grotto, completely studded with shells 
in curious devices, most elaborately worked up, 
extending an immense distance in serpentine 


_ walks, alcoves, and lanes, the whole forming 
|one of the most curious and interesting sights 


visited the three Kingdoms, but more particularly | 


Ireland, 17 bridges in Wicklow and 7 in Kilkenny 
were swept away by the floods, one of the bridges 
fell while crowded with people, and 70 persons 
perished. 

Dec. 1. The Hanover packet from Lisbon, 
with 17,0001. in specie on board, was lost in the 
North Channel, off Padstow. and the captain, 
crew, and passengers, amounting to 60 persons, 
perished. 

Aviolent storm of wind and rain, general over 
Great Britain and Ireland, did immense damage 
to the buildings and shipping. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


WILLIAMS, EXECUTED 1618-1619 (12S. ix. 
12, 93).—My authority for the year 1618 is 


p. 204; but PRoressor BENSLY is undoubtedly 
right in saying that the year should be 1619. 


that can possibly be conceived, and must have 
been executed by torch-light. We understand 
the proprietor intends shortly to open the whole 
for exhibition, at a small charge for admission. 

The Kent Archeological Association held 
their annual meeting in Thanet in the years 
1877 and 1900, but a visit to the Grotto 
was not in their programme on either 
occasion. 

See ‘N. & Q.’ 2.8. vi. 527; 8 S. ili. 7 
and 96; 88S. vi. 347 and 471; Temple Bar, 
July, 1885; Pearson’s Magazine, March, 
1897. W. J. M. 


THE Dance OF SALOME (12 S. ix. 150, 
197, 235).—A good start may be made in 
‘Le peintre Johannes Gallicus 4 Brunswick 
(1246) et la danse de Salomé’ (F. de Mély), 
Revue Archéologique, 1914, 4 8. xxviii. 349- 


378, with sundry, dated, examples depicted. 
'The two hundred illustrations in ‘ Salome. 
‘ihre Gestalt in Geschichte und Kunst’ (H. 
_Dafiner, Munich, 1912) might prove suffi- 


‘Balaam’s Asse’ was found in the Court | 


at Whitehall, April 28, 1613, and John 
Cotton, brother of Richard Cotton, of 
Warblington (not Warbleton), Hants, was 
suspected of having written it (see 10 S. xi. 
382). JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE MarGATE Grotto (12 S. ix. 210).— 
The following is a copy of the paragraph 


announcing the discovery of the above | non it by the discussion, ‘The Head of 


extracted from The Kentish Gazette, May 22, 
1838 :— 
EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 


The Dane, at Margate, has for many centuries 
been celebrated for a decisive battle between 


: -> cient for querist’s present needs. 
Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian,’ vol. i., 4 


A wider 
view of the subject is given in ‘ Salomé et la 
décollation de saint Jean-Baptiste’ (J. 
Psichari) in Revue de l Histoire des Religions, 
1915, Ixxii. 131-158. A striking contrast— 


‘between the modern ‘La Salomé d’Oscar 


Wilde et d’Aubrey Beardsley’ and the 
fifteenth-century ‘La Dansarelle’ (pro- 
vincial for The Little Dancing Girl) statue 


‘pictured with text by Forot—appears in the 
‘lamented Aesculape, 1914, iv., pp. 16 and 


16-17. That the last two instances show 
Salome with head of John has light thrown 


John Baptist,’ in Classical Journal, 1916, 
xxx. 216-219, and 1917, xxxi. 1-4 and 63-64. 


Why Flaubert and Regnault, Wilde and 


the Danes and Saxons: entire skeletons, bodies 
partly decomposed, armour and warlike weapons | 


of the most ancient calibre, have been trom 


time to time discovered, exciting the inquiry of | 
the antiquary and the astonishment of the, 


natives, and many a spear that glittered in the | with the head of St. John the Baptist (see 


sunbeam lies deeply buried there. A more 


recent circumstance is now the all-engrossing 
topic and the good folks of Margate are again 


Beardsley, and certain dancers and singers 
took so much interest in the story of Salome 
is explained by ‘Salome the Necrophile ° 
(C. H. Hughes), Alienist and Neurologist 
(St. Louis), 1911, xxxii. 241-243. The whole 
matter should be considered in connexion 
p. 298). ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 
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PENZANCE Fair: ‘‘Caput JOHANNIS IN 
Disco”’ (12 8. ix. 30, 78).—Perhaps the 
source in common of this query and of an 
editorial note in The Tablet, June 18, 1921, at 
p. 781, is an alleged very interesting 
article in The Western Morning News by 
H. Jenner, concluding that ** St. John’s head 
once bore a symbolic relation to the Holy 
Eucharist, of which the precise meaning is 
now unknown.” Some one (I cannot) 
should study this line, especially since this 
would tend to answer several recent queries 
still left in the air—e.g., 12 8. v. 209; vi. 227. 
Citations in my answer to ‘The Dance of 
Salome’ (see p. 297) would aid, and to 
these might be added: Burlington Mag., 
1917, xxxi., at 2134, and 1918, xxxiii. 45-54. 
ROCKINGHAM. 


Boston, Mass. 


LATIN PROVERB: ‘‘ WE'RE IN THE SAME 
Boat” (12S. viii. 432, 476).—In the Chinese 
work ‘ Kung-tsung-tsze,’ attributed to Kung 
Fu, who was the eighth lineal descendant of 
Confucius and died about sB.c. 208, the 
author’s father, Kung Wu, is said to have 
uttered these words :— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[12 S. IX. Ocr. 8, 1921. 


ALLUSION IN ‘ LoNDON Lyrics’ (12 §. ix. 
210, 257).—None of the writers adduce any 
convincing evidence that the ‘‘ Lady Di” 
alluded to by Locker was Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk who married Baron Huddleston. One 


is warranted in assuming from the context 


of the poem that Locker had in his mind 
people who were riding in Rotten Row at 
about the same period, and as Cantelupe 
of the ‘‘curls” died in 1850, Lady Diana 
Beauclerk could hardly have ridden in the 
Row with him. JI suggested in my previous 
letter (p. 257) that the ‘‘ Lady Di” referred 


‘to by Locker was not improbably Cante- 


lupe’s sister, Lady Diana Sackville West, 
who married in 1860 Sir Alexander Banner- 
man. She flourished long before Lady 
Diana Beauclerk. This suggestion was, how- 
ever, cut out from my letter by the editor for 


‘some reason that I am at a loss to divine. 


I may add that Mrs. FortTEscvuE confounds 


‘Lord Cantelupe of the “curls” with his 


younger 


When the natives of the Kingdoms of Wu and | 


Yueh meet a storm in the same boat amidst the 
great river Kiang, they cooperate to help one 
another as if they were the two hands of a single 
man, quite forgetting their national animosities. 
And why so? Only because their immediate 
concern is one and same. 

A similar but much briefer saying is 
quoted in the ‘* Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, 
tom. ccclxxxvi., from the writing of the 
philosopher Tang Sih, who flourished in 
the sixth century B.C. 

Kumacust: MINAKATA. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


MEMORIAL TO Miss CasseLt, Kew 
GARDENS (12 8. v. 146).—This was provided 
by past and present students of the College 
for Working Women to express their sense 
of Miss Cassell’s unique personality. It is 
intended to be a resting-place in sight of 
sky and trees within reach of working 
Londoners, and it is an appropriate memorial 
of the objects of the lady’s life (Kew Bul- 
letin, 1909, p. 160). The mscription as 
given by Mr. PaGeE is not quite accurate ; 
it actually reads as follows :— 


Life—the gift | Let us take hands and help, 


this | day we are alive together | Look up on 
high and thank the | God of all. | 

On the side is the inscription “‘ L.C. 1901.” 
It is disfigured by initials cut by visiting 
vandals. J. ARDAGH. 


brother, who succeeded to the 
De La Warr peerage, and that “ W. A. B.C.” 
is still further off the mark as regards the 
young nobleman to whom Locker alluded in 
his poem * Rotten Row.’ 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
i.-vil. passim; viii. 25; ix. 206).—Temple 
Bar.—Mr. JoHN ARDAGH in _ identifying 
these statues offers the interesting alterna- 
tive ‘Elizabeth (or Anne of Denmark).” 
I believe Pennant was the first and 
only historian or topographer of London 
to suggest this alternative. photo- 
graph of the statue before me helps to 
confirm his belief, but we might ask 
why should Anne of Denmark be repre- 
sented ? On the other hand, John Bushnell 
the sculptor could not have seen Elizabeth, 
and although he may have intended to 
represent her, he actually achieved a figure 
resembling the King’s consort (Anne of 
Denmark). The rather perplexing doubt 
would be set at rest if the statues had in- 
scriptions. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CuurcH oF St. Mary, Lirrne OAKLEY, 
Essex (12 8. ix. 212, 257).—Many thanks to 
Mr. CLeMENTs for his kind suggestion, which 
probably represents the facts. Unfortu- 
nately I cannot speak as to the tinctures of 


‘the arms being shown as I have not seen 


them for many years and have only a rough 
note to go by. G. W. YOUNGER. 
2 Mecklenburgh Square, W,C.1. 
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DisRAELI, ROGERS, OR SHAFTESBURY 
(12 8. ix. 52, 94).—I remembered, but being | 
away from home could not give the refer- 
ence to, an early attribution to the Ear], 
of Shaftesbury of the saying respecting 
the religion of sensible men. Viscount. 
Percival (afterwards Earl of Egmont) notes | 
in his Diary under Oct. 23, 1730 :— 

The same company met at the usual time, and 
discoursed about two hours and a half of several | 
parts of literature and characters of men. He 
said a lady asked the famous Lord Shaftesbury 
what religion he was of. He answered, the 
religion of wise men. She asked, what was that? | 
He answered, wise men never tell. (‘ Manuscripts | 
of the Earl of Egmont ’ (1920), i., p. 113.) | 

It is impossible to decide from the con- | 
text who the “ he ’’ was, but as the Speaker | 
(Onslow) is mentioned as one of the company 
and statements made by him are given! 
before and after the one quoted he may be | 
the authority. I should think that 
1730 the ‘“‘famous Lord Shaftesbury” 
would be the first Earl. Davin Satmon. 

Swansea. 


| 


Mrs. SHERWOOD (12 S. ix. 251).—‘ Stories. 
ot the Church Catechism,’ by Mrs. Sherwood, 
describe the lives in India of the women and | 
children of a British regiment, date about | 


Montagu, afterwards Lord Halifax, he became 
so intimate that he insisted on following him to 
Cambridge and so forfeited the patronage of 
Lord Dorset, who intended him for Oxford. He 
began his connexion with Cambridge as a Scholar, 
and continued it as a Fellow, of St. John’s 
College. While there his poetical gift won him 
celebrity and helost no opportunity that the 
widening of his circle of acquaintance offered 
which might advance his fortunes. Throughout 
his career, indeed, cleverness rather than in- 
dustry was responsible for his successes, and he 
never achieved a secure position. 

In 1690, when he was twenty-six, he became 
secretary to Lord Dursley, British Ambassador 
at The Hague, and from that time for twenty-five 
years his life was closely involved with public 
events. Until after the Peace of Ryswick he 
remained in Holland, impatient of official 
drudgery, but keenly observant of every indica- 
tion of opinion in friends and enemies that 
might be useful to his chief. William III., an 
excellent judge, approved his quality as a diplo- 
matist, and in his seven years’ apprenticeship 
he seems to have done useful work. It was 
not until The Hague was left behind, however, 
that he plunged into those experiences which 
inspired the most entertaining series of his letters. 
Five chapters of the twelve in the book before 
us are concerned with Prior’s diplomatic work 
in Paris, first as Secretary to the Embassy under 
Lord Jersey and afterwards in the negotiations 
that preceded the Peace of Utrecht. Although 
the brilliant period of the Great Monarch’s 
Court was over, French society offered many 


1830. C. B. E. | attractions to a man possessed of wit and insight, 
‘and in Paris, Prior seems to have found the 
| setting for which he was naturally adapted. 
| Not only did he speak and write the language 
| with complete facility, but he was thoroughly 


[See also under Notices to Correspondents. j 


Notes on Books. 


Matthew Prior: a Study of his Public Career and 
Correspondence. By L. G. Wickham Legg. 
(Cambridge University Press, £1 2s. 6d. net.) | 

Mr. WICKHAM LEGG has been able to enrich his 

book by the use of documents hitherto un- 

published, and he is dealing with a subject of 
exceptional interest. Dick Whittington himself 

did not achieve a more sensational rise in life 

than Matthew Prior. By birth he belonged to 

labouring stock in a Wiltshire village and came 
to London as a child with no higher prospect 
than service in a tavern near Charing Cross. | 

His uncle, who kept the tavern, gave him some 


conversant with French opinion and could make 
shrewd surmise as to the line of defence or argu- 
ment likely to be chosen by his opponents in 
diplomacy. The same intuition taught him 
how to make friends in every social grade. 
‘““Madam my Sister.’—wrote Louis XIV. to 
Anne—‘ I expect with impatience the return of 
Mr. Prior, whose conduct is very agreeable to me.” 

There were times when Prior represented the 
British Crown at the most important capital 
in Europe, and, while the full state and dignity 
of such representation was never assigned to 
him, he assumed as much of it as lay within his - 
reach—even at risk of bankruptcy. When 
unsympathetic Treasury officials taxed his 
accounts, he boasted that his table in Paris 


opportunity of education, and according to|had been “as handsome as that of an Am- 
tradition it was his scholarship that first attracted bassador,” and in actual fact it is clear that he 
the attention of Lord Dorset, by whom he was! owed much of his success as a diplomatist to his 
sent to Westminster School. He continued to; power of playing to an audience. The Letters 
find a home beneath his uncle’s roof, but the} printed by the Historical MSS. Commission 
great man’s patronage assured to him a better! show us how keen was his own appreciation of 
prospect than tavern service. From childhood | the dramatic effects and contrasts of the society 
Prior seems to have had a capacity for inspiring| which centred at Versailles, and the volume 
affection in persons of a social grade far above| before us supplies the background of fact required 
his own. It is hard to believe that the little; for comprehension of them. The story of 
schoolboy at Westminster chose his friends | ‘* Mat’s Peace”’ and its sequel, full as it is of 
with a view to their eventual usefulness, but! suggestion of intrigue and back-stairs negotiation, 
had he been endowed with such precocious’ is a tempting theme, and here it is well told, for 
worldly wisdom his selection of associates could unnecessary digressions are avoided, and out of 
not have been more skilful. With Charles: the tangle of malevolent report and actual 
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treason there emerges a clear statement of | 
results achieved, and a description of the obstacles | 
to their achievement. The book as a whole is| 
not so satisfactory as this portion of it. It may | 
be questioned whether the public career of such | 
a man as Matthew Prior can be separated, as a/| 
subject for study, from the circumstances of his | 
private life and from the evidence that can be 
collected bearing on his personal character. 
The twenty years preceding the establishment 
of the House of Hanover in England were ex- 
ceptionally full of temptations for all persons 
concerned in political affairs, and these would 
have pressed most heavily on a man without 
family influence or private means. The question 
of Prior’s integrity is of the utmost interest, 
but Mr. Wickham Legg spares little consideration | 
to it. For instance, during Prior’s brief Parlia- 
mentary career he voted for the impeachment 
of Portland and Halifax for transactions in 
which he had himself borne a part. Many 
motives for his conduct were possible, and a 
true explanation of it might give the key to his 
position at other critical moments, yet the 
whole episode is summed up and dismissed in a 
page and a half at the end of chap. vi. 

The book is valuable in design and in detail 
from the scholar’s point of view, but it should 
be described as a record rather than as a study. 
We must achieve nearer knowledge of Prior 
himself—the adventurer, with his degraded habits, 
his brilliant literary gifts, and that personal 
charm which won and held for him the friendship 
of so many great and noble persons—if we would 
fix the value of his intentions and his influence 
in public affairs. 


Calendar of Customs, Superstitions, Weather- 
lore, Popular Sayings and Important Events 
connected with the County of Somerset. With 
Forewood and Index by W. G. Willis Watson. | 

Tuts Calendar has been reprinted from The. 
Somerset County Herald, simply using the news- 
paper type in which the articles were first set. 
The result is a somewhat unusual book—but not 
an unpleasing one. The matter which it con- 
tains, though disjointedly presented—a ‘‘ book | 
of days’”’ must almost of necessity be disjointed— 
includes a good deal of out-of-the-way lore. Not 
much of this will be new to expert collectors 
of folk-lore ; and many of the historical matters 
dealt with are well known to every one who reads 
at all; but even the knowing will pick up details 
with some freshness of interest. Thus the 
present writer has to confess to not knowing 
that the colour blue and the ‘ harebell’”’ are 
sacred to St. George, and that the ‘‘ harebell,”’ 
being in bloom on his day,is worn in honour of 
him. But the flower intended cannot be Cam- 
panula rotundifolia, for which the name ‘ harebell”’ 
is commonly used. Presumably it is the wild 
hyacinth, which the ‘ E.D.D.’ puts first as intended 
by the name, but which we have never actually 
heard so called. 

The story of the ‘ Guckoo-penners,” told in 
the vernacular, is decidedly entertaining. That 
of Mrs. Leakey’s ghost, whom Sir Walter Scott 
dragged back from oblivion, stops just where we 
should have welcomed further information— 
for an account of psychical research, as conducted 
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in the seventeenth century by the Bishop of 


[12 S. IX. Oct. 8, 1921, 


Bath and Wells and Sir Robert Philipps, holds 
at least equal promise of amusement with the 
vagaries of the ghost’s self. Weather-lore, in- 
cluding notices of great storms, eclipses and earth- 
quakes, abounds ; and the eclipses, in particular, 
though the descriptions are brief, come out very 
impressively. 

Somersetshire ought certainly to buy up this 
reprint, partly for the variety of good things col- 
lected in it ; partly in order to encourage enthu- 
siasts to further research, and spur the indifferent 
to take an interest in their county. 


The Publisher of ‘ N. & Q.’ has arranged to re- 
print the issue of June 5, 1920, and subscribers who 
are short of this part may obtain copies (ready 
shortly) at 7d. each, post free. 

Arrangements are also being made to reprint the 
issue of April, 1917, which for a long time past has 
been unobtainable. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpDIrortaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’-—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N..& Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

PRINCE LEE Boo (12 S. ix. 207, 256).—Mr. J. 
ARDAGH writes :—‘‘I am greatly obliged to Mr. 
MorGAn for his interesting note. My published 
inscriptions were kindly verified by the rector. 

MAZINGARBE (‘Life of Mrs. Sherwood,’ ane, 
p. 251). A. W. writes :—* Mazingarbe can have 
this volume as agift.” [Letter will be forwarded.— 
Ed. ‘N. & Q.’]} 

CORRIGENDA (‘A Webster-Middleton Play,’ 
ante, pp. 181, 202, 225).—On p. 181, the passage 
defining Webster’s share in the play should read as 
follows :—‘‘ Webster wrote (I think) practically 
the whole of Act I., Act II., se. i., Act III., se. i., 
Act IV.,sc. i., the dialogue between Knavesby and 
his wife at the beginning of Act IV.,sc. ii., Act V., 
se. i. and ii., and collaborated with Middleton in 
the final scene, V. iii.”’ On p. 225, the heading 
** Act V., se. ii.,”’ should be inserted immediately 
before the reference to p. 490 of Dyce’s edition; 
and, on p. 226, for ‘‘ Act V. se. ii.,”’ read ‘‘ Act V., 
H. DvuGDALE SYKEs. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [128. IX. Ocr. 8, 1921, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two ‘bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... = £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or red .. .19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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